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THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 
LUCY MAR. 

Of all the virtues in the world, that of pure and 

sweetest in- 

of the 


eling, an ex- 


philanthropic charity sends forth the 


love ly trait in the character 


es a tenderness of f 





and 


pansive mind, 1 warm and benevolent heart, ex- 


isting amid the desolation of years ; and by this we 


know that time, which freezes up the flowers of 
beauty and the perrennial fount of youth, has not 
been able to reach the springs of humanity which 
flow from the inner bosom. We admire it in the 
middle aged and active, but from these we expect 


the ready and active benevolence which is due from 


man to man—they are the bone and sinew of socie- 


tv, and owe duties from which their fathers are in 


4 measure exempt. But the charity of the young 
s that which mingles present pleasure with all the 
fullness of future hope, and sheds around the cha- 


racter a more than earthly glory. 
Every poor family in Alesbury knew Lucy Mar, 
brook, 


her father lived on a snug little 


of the Sweet-briar cott » over the 





by the 


meadows; where 


farm which he had bought out of the hard earnings 


of his young days, and where he long lived in good 


circumstances, honest, and industrious. There 


were many pretty girls in Alesbury, in those times, 


but they were, as now, too much devoted to plea- 


sure, too fond of 
sp 


deal to devote to better 


aress and gay ¢ 


way 
t too much time with the beaux, to have a great 


mpany, and 


purposes. 
Lucy was called the little basket girl, from the 


Among these 
cir- 
vil- 


cumstance of her frequently bringing up to the 


which she carried 


families who, through misfortune, 


lage small presents in a basket, 
round to those 
sickness, or accidents, were struggling with distress. 

Her father, when she was quite a child, gave her 
Lucy, said he, this shall 
be all your own ; if you are a good girl, and indus- 


a spot of garden ground. 


trious, it will yield you many good things, and you 
Every summer 
she paid constant attention to its cultivation—her 
brother assisted herin the most laborious part of the 
lded abundant- 
She had a present also, once, of two pretty 
lambs, and from this small stock in a few seasons 
came a fine little flock—the wool of these she 


shall dispose of them as you like 


business, and in process of time i 
ly. 





spun 





suit between her father and the 


| court decided that he 








for stockings and mittens, for the people about her 
neighborhood and in the village, to whose relief al- 
so the produce of her little garden went. 

From resources such as these, Lucy was many 
times enabled to cheer the spirits of desponding 
poverty, and often did her small presents, well 
timed always in their application, dissipate the 
gloom that was gathering round a widowed or an or- 
phan family. Among the poor, and there were seye- 
ral families of such in and about Alesbury, she was 
idolized ; and she early, very early, bad the joy of 
knowing that if the prayers of grey-headed, decre- 
pid desolate age, were valuable, she was rich in such 
treasure. Beyond her circle of measurably depen- 
dent friends, she had few intimate companions— 
and secluded amid the retired shades of the Sweet- 
briar cottage, she passed the first sixteen years of 
her life, in tranquillity and innocence 

I think Lucy was about sixteen, when the law- 
Lawrence’s took 
place, which ended in the loss of his estate, for the 


had bought the Sweet-briar 
stroke 


to the family—for in this farm the good man lost all 


property under a bad title. It was a severe 
that he was worth, and found himself involwedsin 
devoted all that he mad@ for 


many years to enrich, and beautify, 


debt besides—having 
and improve 
his delightful situation ; and the expenses of th« 
unexpected suit having been considerable. 

When Mr. Mar returned from the court, 


evening of the 


on the 
had been 
All is lost, 
said the poor man as his wife opened the door to re- 
Mary, 


others this pretty retreat which we h 


day in which his fortune 
decide d, an affecting scene took place. 
ceive him—all is lost! we must leave to 
ave fixed up 
so snug and comfortable, for our eld age, and on 
which we so long fondly hoped our children would 
succeed us—but it is the will of heaven—we must 
bear it with the resignation that becomes us. 

The kind mother clasped her hands silently, and 
turned pale—but when she saw her husband affect- 
ed alipost tg tears, she put on the natural fortitude 
of the woman, and endeavored cheerfully to encour- 
him under his misfortunes, The children ga- 


thered round their parents, and with tears in their 


eyes listened to the father’s sad account—and then 
we must leave the Swect-briar Cottage, said they all, 
sobbing, and inthe same breath. Yes, repeated the 
unfortunate father—the tears ran down his cheeks, 
and unable to restrain their feelings longer, the 
whole family were bathed in tears 

Misfortunes, sudden and deep and unexpected 
misfortunes, made sad inroads upon the hearts even 
of the most sober and philosophic—and the young 
and unfortified, often bear them with less of firm- 
But Lucy who had been sitting long silent 
in one corner, at length spoke. They will take 
my pretty garden spot then, and all my lambs, but, 
though I shall have to leave my poor friends in the 


ness. 


village, without my aid, it will be even a sweeter 
task to work, and earn something for, and help, 
every day, my poor parents—yes, we will all work 
to help you Pa, responded each of the affectionate 





children, and touched with this pathetic appeal to 
his affectionate heart, another burst of tears sue- 
ceeded. 

Just then a gentle rap was heard at the door— 
Lucy flew to open it, and a traveller entered, and 
asked for lodgings. There was a moment of hesi- 
tation, and all eyes were turned to Mr. Mar. I never 
yet, said the good man, turned a stranger from my 
door, and while I have a loaf of bread, t will not de- 
Pleasure returned in 


and the 


ny a share of it tothe needy 


every countenance at these words, un 
known visitor was shown to a seat—supper was 
Ile 


was a young man of a fine figure and countenance, 


prepared by Lucy, and the stranger feasted. 


intelligent and affable—and ever and anongiiig eye 
was caught straying towards Lucy—she , 
it, and blushing, seized an opportunity of 
Methinks, said the stranger, as she left the room, 
I saw that pretty blue eyed girl in the village, two 
years ago, carrying a basket of food to the poor old 
woman who lived by the turnpike gate ; is it not 
used to call the little 
hen, said he, I know 
more of her history than you imagine—we must be- 
Phe 


mentioned his losses—and 


her they basket girl /—Tix 


father smiled and assented. 
come better acquainted conversation went 
Mr. Mar 
spoke with a full heart of his past life, his prospects, 


on—in course 


and his family. The evening was spent—and next 
morning the stranger left the cottage, saying h 
had some business to transact and would return ix 
the evening 
The evening came—Carroll returned, and pre 
sented to the astonished family Mr. Lawrence’s deed 


for the farm. I give it to you, said he, on this condigl 


tion, that you allow me to remain a member of your 
family for a few wecks ; the condition was accept 

ed ; 
ed to sixteen, and at the end of that time he led 
Lucy ¢t He 


, from an eastern town, 


a new era opened ; the six weeks was prolong 


young » the altar land 


holde1 
visit to his tenants, when this event took 7 


was a wealthy 


and had been on 


Thus did heaven reward the virtues of the lovel) 
daughter of Mr. Mar, at last, and when it was least 
expected, with a flow of unexampled prosperit) 
Es 
CONJUGAL AFFECTION 

[The following story is selected from Dr. Moor 
View of Society and Manners in France. 
which, while 


It is one 
of those sweet and sentimental tales, 
it enriches and adorns the page of the historian 
and traveller, has a much more desirable and im 
portant effect ; 
affections for the whole family of mankind. 

the Marquis 
(a friend of his whose name is not mentioned) 
ed him to drive somewhere into the country to dine 
te -tete, and to return in time to the play 


that of exciting and invigorating ou: 


“During Dr. Moore’s stay at Paris, 


invit 


His proposal being acceded to, they proceeded a 
g fellow,d 


a tree playing 


few miles,when they perceived a youn 


sed in an old uniform, sitting under 
on the violin. As they came 
ed he had a wooden leg, part 
The Marquis ac 


nearer, they perceiy- 


of which 


lay ia frag 


ments by his side. costed him, and 














90 

ee 
asked him where he was going. “To my owt 
lage,” said the soldier. But my poor friend, 
sumed the Marquis, you will be a long time before 
you arrive at your journey’s end, if you have no 
other carriage besides these, pointing to the frag- 
ments of his wooden leg—*T wait for my equipage 


* said the soldier, ‘* and am greatly mistak- 


and suite, 
en if I do not see them this moment coming down 
the hill.” 

Looking up, they saw a cart drawn by one horse, 
in which was 4 woman and the driver. Before they 
came up, the soldier informed them that he had 
been wounded at Corsica ; that his leg had been 
cut off ; that before setting out, he had been con. 
tracted to a young woman in the neighborhood ; 
that when he returned, with a wooden leg, all the 
gitl’s relations opposed the match. The young wo- 
man, howevér, still remained constant in her affec- 
tions, and had agreed to accompany him to Paris, 
from Whence they intended to set out in diligence 


io n where he was born. ‘The wooden ley 





fia ed on the way, which obliged his mistress 
tol him, and go to the village in quest of a | 
cart, to carry him thither, in order to have the leg 
It is a misfortune, concluded the soldier, 


renewed. 
that will be easily repaired, and see here is my mis- 
tress. 

The girl sprang from the cart, seized the hand 
of her lover, stretched out to welcome her, and told 
him, with a smile full of affection, that she had found 
an admirable carpenter, who had promised to make 
a leg that would not break. She seemed about 
twenty years of age, a beautiful fine shaped bru- 
nette, whose countenance indicated sentiment and 
vivacity. “You must be fatigued, my dear,” said 
the Marquis. “ One is never fatigued, said she, when 
they are serving those they love.” The soldier 
kissed her hand with a gallant and tender air. 
“When a woman has fixed her heart upon a 





n,” you see, said the Marquis, turning to me, 
**it is not a leg more or less that will change her 
sentiments.” Nor was it his legs, rejoined Fauchon, 
which made any impression on my heart. ‘* If they 
had,” said the Marquis, ** you would not have been 
singular in your way of thinking—but adlons,”’ con- 
tinued he, addressing himself to me, “this girl is 
quite charming—her lover has the appearance of a 
brave fellow—they have but three legs, and we 
have four—if you have no objection, they shall have 
the carriage, and we will follow on foot to the next 
village, to see what can be done for these lovers.” 
1 never agreed to a proposal with more pleasure in 
my life. The soldier began to make difficulties 
about entering the carriage. ‘‘Let us mount,” 
said the girl, “ since these gentlemen insist on doing 
us so much honor.” 

“A girl like you would do honor to the finest 
coach in France. Nothing would please me more 
than to have it in my power to make you happy,” 
said the Marquis. ‘Leave that to me,” said the 
soldier. ** 1am as happy as a queen,” said Fauchon. 

““You see how happy the French people are,” 
said the Marquis, as they were driving off. “ But, 
answered I, how long will it last with these poor 
creatures?’ ‘ Ah! said he, that reflection is like 
an Englishman’s. I cannot tell how long their hap- 
piness will last, neither do I know how long you or 
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sorrowful through life, because we do not know 


how soon misfortunes may come, and because we 


are quite certain that death must come at last.” 
When we overtook them at the inn, and had or- 
dered them some refreshment, ** pray,” said I to the 
soldier, “how do you purpose to maintain yourself 
and wife?” ‘One, whe has contrived to live five 
years on soldier’s pay,” replied he, ‘can have lit- 
tle difficulty for the rest of his life. I can play tol- 
erably well on the'fiddle, and perhaps there is no 


village in all France of the size, where there are so 





many marriages as that in which we are going to 
settle. 


** And I,” said Fauchon, “can weave hair nets 


I shall never want employment.” 
pio) 


and silk purses, and mend stockings. Besides, my 
uncle has two hundred livres of mine in his hands, 
and though he is very brutal, and connected with a 
person in power, we shall make him pay every sous.” 
* And J,” said the soldier “lave fifteen livres in 
my pocket; besides two louis d’ors that I lent to a 


poor farmer to enable him to discharge his taxes, 


and which he will repay me when he is able.” 

“* You see, sir,”’ said Fauchon to me, “that we 
are not quite objects of compassion. May we not 
be happy my good friend,” furning to her lover, 
with a look of exquisite tenderness, ‘if it be not 


” 


our own fault.” ‘If you are not, my sweet girl,” 
said the soldier with emotion, ‘I shall have much 
to lament.” 

I never felta more pleasing sensation. 
sto@@an the Marquis’ eye. “ Faith,’ said he, “ this is 
a ctying comedy.” Then turning to Fauchon, 
“come hither, my dear,” said he, “till such tim« 
as you can get payment of the two hundred livres, 
and my friend here recovers his two hundred louis 
d’ors, accept of this from me,” putting’ a purse of 
gold into her hand. ‘I hope you will continue to 
love your husband, and to be beloved by him. Let 
me know from time to time, how you go on, and 
how I can serve you. This will inform you of my 
name and residence; but if ever you do me the 
pleasure of calling at my house, in Paris, be sure to 
bring your husband along with you ; for I would 
not wish to esteem you less, nor love you more than 
I do at this moment.” 

‘** Heaven bless you both, my good friends,” said 
the Marquis; “may he never know what happiness 
It Shall be my 
business to find out some employment for you, my 


is, who attempts to interrupt yours. 


fellow soldier, more profitable than playing on the 
fiddle. 


comes, which shall bring you both, this night, to 


In the mean time, ‘stay here, till-a coach 


aris; my servant shall provide lodgings for you, 
and the best surgeon for wooden legs that can be 
found. When you are properly equipped, let me 
see you, before you go home.” 
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ENGLISH ROYAL FAMILY. 

A singular pamphlet has lately been published in 
London, under the title of “An Historical Frag- 
ment, relative to her late Majesty, Queen Caroline ;” 
the author of which describes himself as a literary 


man, who, during the period of the proceedings 
against her, exercised ** what little induence he 
possessed” in her Majesty’s behalf. 





I may live ; but I fancy it would be great folly to 


The writer asserts that his present Majesty is not 





The tear 


the rightful heir to the Crown, but the Duke of 
Clarence, for he says, that George Tl. was mar- 
ried to Miss Hannah Lightfoot, the beautiful Qua- 
keress, previous to his marriage with Queen Caro- 
line ; that a ceremony of maifiage was a second 
time solemnized at Kew under the cover of a: 
atter the death of Mi 

Lightfoot ; and as that lady did not die till after t! 


evening’s entertainment 


births of the present King and his Royal Highne 
the Duke of York, her Majesty really considerc« 
the present Duke of Clarence the true heir to the 
throne. 


Her Majesty thought also, that the knowled; 








of this circumstance by the Ministers was the tru 
cause of George the Fourth retaining the Tory Ad 
ministration when he came into power he au 


thor tells us that if called upon he will authenticat 


his pamphk t, and prove that the Queen actually 


entertained the above singular opinion. He gives 
e following account of the beautiful Quaker 
the first wife of George III : 
“Miss Hannah Lightfoot, when young, lived with 


her father and mother, who, at the time of Prince 
George’s residence at Leicester House, kept a line: 
draper’s shop at the corner of St. James’ Market 
When the Prince went to St. James’, the coach al 


, and seeing the young lady at 


ways passed that w 





the window ocx asionally, he became ena ed of 
her, and employed Miss Chudleigh, 

Duchess of Kingston, to concert an interview.— 
From this time frequent meetings were secured at 
the house of'a Mr. Perrhyn, of Knig 


was, I believe, Miss Lightfoot’s uncle. 











sé > Court is said to have taken alarm at thes 
circumstances, and Miss Chudleigh, seeing dai 
ger that might ensue, privately offered to con 
a medium of getting the young lady 1. With 
this view she got acquainted with a person wh« 


was a friend of the Lightfoot family, named Axfor 


This person consented to pay his addresses to Miss 
Lightfoot, and even nominally to marry her, upor 
receiving with her a considerable dower Mis 
Lightfoot 1s SUPpOst 1 to have given into the pla 





for she was married at Keith’s Chapel, in 1754, tho’ 


the marriage was never consummated; for Miss 
Chudleigh, who had contrived the match, (probably 
with the sanction of ail parties) took ber intoacoac! 
as she came out of the church door, and the 
band pocketed the dower, but never saw his wife 
the 


afterwards. The mother, indeed, heard from 


daughter once or twice before she died, and Axf 
made inquiries after her at Weymouth, Wit 
and Kew ; and once is said to have presented a | 


tition to the King on his knees, as his Majesty was 
riding one day in St. James’ Park ; but no certa 
account of her was ever known from the ps 1 of 
her marriage-day. 

** She was taken, it is supposed, under the pr 








tection of Prince George, under an assumed na! 


and is said to have had a daughter, subseque 


c 


eman of the name of Dalton 





married to a g 
nt 


Dalston, who afterwards received an appointment 


from the Fast India Company in Bengal, whither he 


went, and where he died, leav ing three daug ters- 

‘*Mr. Axford, in the meantime, not hearing any 
thing of his wife, and probably considering his ma 
riage not strictly binding, since it had never bect 


consummated, married another lady, named Bartlett 



































then living at Keenvil, in North Wiltshire ; andy af- 
1e expiration of 58 years, died ; without ever 


-nce of his first 





ing able to obtain any intell 
ide 
‘Three th ure very remarkable in the histo- 
y of t lady, viz. that she was never personally 
known to the public; that her residence, whil 
slive, ¥ never publicly known ; and that so strict 
i St cy was observed at her death, that it is no 
el } record, though it has been said that shi 
1 of grief in the parish of St. James, and was bu- 
| under a feigned name, in the parish of Isling- 


bably she lies without a stone to tell 


story either of he r life, death, guilt, innocence 


’ 
’ 
W 1 


rtune.’ 


must 
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And here [have at length arrived—but is this 
ies spot I left seven years ago’ Surely som 
\ s t has cde \ Ime! Yet the roses bloom 
as — $s more beautiful—the moss that 
Vv tavor cK is green as ever—this is the 
i tree, id se the same elms—and this 
s spring, where in childhood so oft I hav 
ue l yt Swe t spot! whet I hav 
5 1 rs—and though years have fleet- 
» and TI hav wandered into far distant 
u art still unchanged and lovely as when I 
l But —where are the objects of my 
love, npanions of my boyhood ’*— 
Wi g ather—the loved sisters—the 
i y r—the dear friends ’—**to t lust 
own!” How sadly char l And was it 
t 30S a time I am a stra rw 
ind of ath ! 
the la t vy race | must wither alone, 
4 iat » days I hay witnessed betore.”’ 
Ey those w n ath 1 spared, and who 
. W pass li vy as a stra Am 
1 so ¢ ing ra ’ e self-interest than 
fo 0! sad rev my soul loomvy— 
I start at the sound of mv own sad vo llow of. 
ten has this wood echoed my gay laugh—but now 
it returns me sich for sig, as though it mocked my 
pain O° that some object near would shed tears 
that I might k am toweep! ‘I came to the graves 
of my friends, and said, where are thev > and echo 
answered, where ! !” SEPTEMBER 
SHEPUERDSTOWN, 
eae 
AFFECTING ANECDOTE 
\ circumstance of a very interesting and affect- 
i kind, occurred some time since, in one of the 


Greek Isles. A number of the Islanders, terrified 


} 








at the approach of a ‘Turkish force, hurried on board 

rge boat, and pushed off from the land. The 
wite of one of them, a young woma 1 of uncommon 
loveliness, seeing her husband d« parting, stood on 


the shore, stretch ng out her 1is towards 


hat the 
boat, and imploring, m the most moving terms, to 


be taken on board The Greek saw it without con- 





cern or pity, 1 without aiding escape, bade 
his companions to hasten their Hight. fius unfor- 
tunate woman, left unprotected in the midst of her 


8, struggled throug! 





| her failing 


iby sorrow, erat 


r, Of insult and suffi 
witha heart 





and strength, 





THE 


her to her death-bed. Shé “never had heard 
from her hushband—and when wandering amongst 
the mountains, or lying hid in some wretched 
habitation, or compelled to urge her flight, «midst 
cruel fatigues, her affection for him, and the hope 
of meeting again, bore up-her courage through 
Hic came at last, when the enemy had retreat- 
ed, and the Greeks had sought their homes again ; 
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} 
all 


and learning her situation, was touched with the 
deepest remorse. - But all hope of life was then ex- 
tinguished—her spirit had been tried to the utmost ; 


recdl to aversion, and she refused to 
him. There is at times, in the cl 
racter of a Greek woman, as more 
sion occurred of observing, a strength and stern- 
iat is remarkable. Her sister and relations 
standing round her bed; and never in tl 


love had char 





see or forgive 1a- 


than one occa- 
ness ti 
were he 
days of her health and love did she look so touching- 
ly beautiful as then; her fine dark eyes were turn- 
ed on them with a look, as if she mourned not 
die, | ll felt deeply her wrongs ; 
pale ness of her cheek was crimsoned with a hecti 
hue, the rich tresses of her black hair f 
hevelled by her side. Her friends, with tears, en- 
treated her to speak to and 
but she turned her face to the wall, 
hand for lim to be gone Soon the 
over her, and then affection conquered ;—she turn 


ed suddenly round, raised a look of 


yut st the natural 


and Il cis 


forgive her husband ; 
and waved her 
last pang 


] x 


came 


iveness to 








him, placed her hand in his, and died. —! Sedecte 
=a 
TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS 
MURDOCH GAIR 

Maclean of Lochbuy, who was slain in battle 
about three hundred years wo, left but one son, 
then an infant, and his uncle, Murdoch of Scallas 
dale >» Assun 1 his guard anship He soon s we 


a disposition to take the property to himself, 
the unfortunate minor, after many hardsiiups, founs 
way to Ireland, where he was received with 


kindness in the House of O’Neil 


his 


uncle, al 





home, was ignorant of his fate, and a report was 
industriously spread by the friends of the boy, that 
he had been drowned Murdoch streng ied his 
interest, by marriage with the daughter of Stewart, 


of Appin, a ne great influence 


al 


shboring family of 
aud he c lated On enjoying, without interrup 


t 


on, his il-g n wealt] 





Murdoch, 


was also 











Tie pu Ww, whose name 
did not, however, lose sight of his 1 lle was 
educated by the generous and princely O'Neil, of 
wiom the bards of tie day said, that ** Guests were 
in the house of O’ Neil more numerous than trees 
i t forest, and that he was more liberal of his 
neans than t great sea of its shell-fish.”” He was 
at «a Very arly awe « stingu hed tor his intrepidity, 
and soou acq {much popularity among his as 
sociates When he arrived manhood, he obtan 
ed tic Consent of his patron to return to hus native 
isle, with a seke of young Insh adventurers, 


t party 
red to-follow 


. 7 } 
landed ina s questered place, still well 


volunt 
rh 


Known, and the young Lochpbuy s« 


wih us turtune 


t forward alone, 
to reconnoitre the ground, an l to collect nfon 
tion. He reached the vic ot 
in the twilight. ‘The cows were 





bis native castle 
the fold, and, 
passing by the dairy-maid in the act of milkin 
cow started and spilt the milk. rhe 
out, ‘God with Murdoch ung 
It is stilla custom in that 
country, that milk siiould be offered to every one 
who passes through a foid, and it was on this occa- 
sion oficred to Murdscch. He partook of this mulk, 
and asked the woman what she meant by the words, 
‘God with Murdoch,’ for he already k: t the 





in 
gw, the 


woman ¢ ned 





and the 3 stran- 


ger heard the words. 





“wit 


usurper of his rigits was unpopular. The woman 
syghed deeply, and he asked her name When 
sue had told it, he knew her to have been Ms 
nurse. He bared his bosom, and showed her a 
mole on his left breast, caut omug her to be gu urd- 
ed. The faithful nurse instantly recognized him 





filer first husband, the foster-tather of Murdoch, 
was dead, and she was then married to the door- 
Kee per of the casth > an office of great trust, and 


highly important to the purpose of the stranger. 


aS 








joined by his people ; 





Yt 


His nurse proposed, that on the night following 
she should contrive that the calves should mix 
with the cattle at midnight, and she Knew that 
their lowing would be heard within the castle.— 
Her husband would open the gate to give her a 
cess to her charge, and the young Murdoch was 
to enter with his party and gag the doorkceper.— 
The project succeeded, and the adventurous youth 


ol 


tained possession of his paternal stronghold 
Murdoch Gair, (short Murdech) an appellation 


} 


I he was afterwards distinguished, was soon 


xv which 


but his uncle had been absent 
when the castle was taken, and he was determined 
to keep possession of the estate. Many skirmish- 
between them, and many feats of 
valor are still related of both sixles. A pitch d bat 
tle was at last fought, in which Murdoch of Scallas 
dale was assisted by the Stewarts of Appin, and 
The nephew 


es were fought 


the nephew by the Macleans of Ross 


was victorious; but the uncle stil adhered to his 
claim. Murdoch Gair, however, by accident, found 


the usurper slee ping nace avern, and twist ng a loc k 
of his hair around his dirk, on which his name was 
engraved, he it in the ground, and thus left 
him. When the other awoke, he soon discovered 
what had happe ned, and exclaimed, ‘The son ol 
my brother has conquered me at last! his genetos 

ty has done what his bravery could not effect, and 
never shail my sword again be unsheathed against 


h 
stuck 


him !’ 


Murdoch G ypears to have acquired a rel 








for war and plunder, as we find Abereromb) » aN 
his martial achievements of the Scots, states, tia 
nany years ¢ played sad havoc round th 
vanks of Le 1 company with a very Fr 
markable person, who, n that narrative, is dignified 
with the designation of Allen Ma an, the robbe 

Murdoch died in the end of the reign ot Mary, Queen 
# Scotland.—{ London Late Gaz 


a — 
BOLINGBROKE’S CLARA 
Among the ballad singers in chiet re 
pute during the time of Swift, Boling 
broke, Gay, Steele, kc. 
tuneful tribe stood high in 
there was a young creature now known to 
by other titl Clara, 


titi 
wuch attention at this time by 


when as yet that 
estimation 
the world no e than 
who «irew 
the sweetness and pathos of her tones.— 
She of Black 
Eyed Susan, and one or two songs which 


was the original singer 
were afterwards intreduced into the Beg 
gars’ Opera. But recommendation 
to particular notice was the circumstance 
of her bavg@ng for mavy years the 
object of Lord Bolingbroke’s 

tic affection. he poor girl 
some time, during which his Lordship 
had not seen her: after that 
interval that havirg met her, he address 


ed to her the tender lines, beginning— 


her 


been 
enthusias 
strayed for 


and it was 


Dear thoughtless Clara, to my verse attend 

Believe for once the lover and the friend. 
And concludes thus,— 

To virtue thus and to thyself restored, 

By all adn . alone ado 

Be to Harry kK land true, 

And live for him who more than died for you 


A series of calamities totally ruined 
afterwards 
the 


her vocal and she 
ted by t sale of oranges, at 


equests.—| Man of Letters. 


powers, 


e 
} 


An ingenious French writer observes, that thos 
who pend on the merits of their ancestors, may 
be said to sea 1 the roo? of the tree, for tho 


nches ought to produce 









THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








TEMPER. , 
most important female quality, is 
r. Heaven did not give to the 
and persuasion, in order to 
be surly; it di@ not make them weak, in order to 
be imperious ; it did pad them a sweet voice, 
in order to be employed in scolding; it did not 
provide them with delicate features, that they 
might be disfigured with anger. 

—_— 
A DOUBLET. 

Two gentlemen passing a blackberry bush when 
the fruit was unripe, one said it was ridiculous to 
call them black-berries when they were red.—Don’t 
you know, said his friend, that blackberries are al- 
ways red when they are green ? 

—=_ 

A Seanianp, rising from a fall, whereby his 
nose had suffered considerably, exclaimed, ‘* This 
comes of walking upon earth !” 














LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Promenade Dress.—Pelisse of lilac gros de Na- 

ples, made quite plain, fastened down the front, 

and edged with a narrow cording of satin of the 

same colour: high standing collar, rounded at the 

corners, and projecting outwards. The sleeve large 

at the shoulder and tapering gradually to the wrist ; 

where it is finished with a sextangular cuff and but- 
tons, and a worked muslin ruffle. The trimming 
is of the same material as the pelisse, and is formed 
into sextants by flat bands, with satin corded edges, 
arranged perpendicularly ; it approximates at the 
waist, widens as it reaches the shoulder, and also 
as it descends, till it unites with the trimming that 
goes round the bottom of the pelisse, which is finish- 
ed with a double rouleau of satin. Rose colour bon- 
net of gros de Naples, trimmed with the same, and 
edged with folded crepe-lisse : bouquets of flowers 
are placed round the crown between the trimmings ; 
the bonnet bent in front a la Maria Stuart, and tied 
under the chin with rose colour crepe-lisse. Cottage 
cap of British Mechlin lace, with bows of rose-colour 
erepe-lisse on each side. Primrose colour gloves ; 
lilac kid shoes ; green parasol, lined with lilac. 

Ball Dress.—Dress of jonquil colour silk barege, 

fancifully ornamented with satin bows of the same 
colour ; the corsage made rather high : the stomach- 
er of jonquil colour satin, corded all @und, and la- 
ced in front ; it extends across the top of the bust, 
and ends nearly in a point at the waist, having bows 
arranged all around at equal distances : on the shoul- 
der is a douhle row of satin puffing, corded at the 
edges, satin ceinture, with triangular leaves formed 
into a roseate behind. 

The sleeve is very short, and decorated with satin 
bows, besides a net work of satin with ornamented 
knots at each corner; it spreads over the top of the 
sleeve, and tapers almost to a point, where it unites 
with the double satin band that goes round the arm. 
The skirt has two rows of silk barege, about half a 
quarter deep, set on very full, and alternately orna- 
mented with satin bows, and a broad satin rouleau 
beneath. Turban of white crepe-lisse, surmount- 
ing a broad band of gold net, richly ornamented 
with stars at each point, and two gold tassels pen- 
dant on the left side. Brilliant necklace of sapphire 
and diamonds; bracelets and earrings to correspond. 
White kid gloves, white satin shoes. French silk 


scarf of cerulean blue, with embroidered lace ends. 
’ 





POETRY. 








Addressed to a Mother, on the Death of tx 














‘The following beautiful Elegy was written by 
Joun Q. Avams, and was originally published in 
the Boston Anthology, of January, 1807. 


LINES, 


Sure to the mansions of the bless’d, 
When infant innecence ascends, 

Some angel, brighter than the rest, 
The spotless spirit’s flight attends 


On wings of eestacy they rise 
Beyond where worlds material roll, 
Till some fair sister of the skies 
Receives the unpolluted soul. 


There, at th’ Almighty Father’s hand, 
Nearest the throne of living light, 
The choirs of infant seraphs stand, 


And dazzling shine, where all are bright. 


Chain’d, for adreary length of years, 
Down to these elements below, 
Some stain the sky-born spirit bears, 
Extracted from this world of wo 


That unextinguishable beam, 
With dust united at our birth, 
Sheds a more dim, discolour’d gleam, 
The more it lingers here on earth 


Closed in this dark abode of clay, 
The stream of glory faintly burns ; 
Not unobscur’d, the lucid ray 
To its own native fount returns. 


But when the Lord of Mortal breath 
Decrees his bounty to resume, 

And points the silent shaft of death, 
Which speeds an infant to the tomb, 


No passion fierce, no low desire, 
Fas quench’d the 

Back to its God the living fire 
Reverts, unclouded as it came. 


Oh, Mary! be that solace thine ; 

Let hope her healing charm impart, 
And soothe with melodies divine, 

The anguish of a mother’s heart. 


Oh! think, the darlings of thy life, 
Divested of this earthly clod, 

Amid unnumber’d saints above, 
Bask in the bosom of their God. 


Of their short pilgrimage on earth, 
Still tender images remain ; 

Still, still they bless thee for their birth, 
Still fila! gratitude retain. 


The days of pain, the nights of care, 
The bosom’s agonizing strife, 


The pangs which thou for them didst bear, 


No! they forget them not with life. 


Scarce could their germing thought conceive, 


While in this vale of tears they dwelt, 
Scarce their fond sympathy relieve 

The suff’rance thou for them hast felt. 
But there the soul’s perrennial flower 

Expands in never-fading bloom ; 


Spurns at the grave’s poor transient hour, 


And shoots immortal from the tomb. 


No weak unform’d idea there 
Toils, the mere promise of a mind ; 
The tide of intellect flows clear, 
Strong, full, unchanging, and refin’d 
Each anxious care, each rending sigh, 
That throng for them the ] 
Dwells on remembrance in the sky, 
Amid the raptures of the blest. 


0 Infants. 


innce of the flame 


nt’s breast, 











O’er thee with looks of love they bend, 
For thee the Lord of life implore ; 
And oft from sainted bliss descend, 


Thy wounded quiet to restore. 


Oft, in the stillness of the night, 
They smooth the pillow of thy bed 

Oft, till the morn’s returning light, 
Still watchful hover o’er thy head 


Hark ! in such strains as saints employ,. 
They whisper to thy bosom, Peace ; 
Calm the perturbed heart to joy. 
And bid the streaming sorrow ceas« 


Then dry henceforth the bitter tear, 
Their part and thine inverted se¢ 

rhou wert their guardian angel het 
They, guardian angels now to //v 





STANZAS. 
Fair forms may fleet around thee lov 
And lighter steps than mine, 
And sweeter tones may sound, my love, 
And brighter eyes may shine ; 
But wheresoever thou dost reve, 
Thou wilt not find a heart, n Vv love 
So truly, wholly, thine, 
As that which at thy feet is aching, 
As if its very strings were breaking 


I would not see thee glad, my love, 
As erst in happier years, 
Yet do not seem so sad, my love, 
Secause of Helen’s fears ; 
Swiftly the flying minutes move, 
And though we weep to-day, my love, 
Heavy and bitter tears, 
There’ll be for every tear that stays, 
A thousand smiles in other days 





A SONNE T—sy cervantes 
Mother, with watchful eye you strive 
My freedom to restrain ; 

But know, unless J guard myself, 

Your guard will be but vain. 

It has been said, and reason’s voice 
Confirms the ancient lay, 

Still will confinement’s rigid hand 
Enflame the wish to stray 


Love, once oppress’d, will soon increas¢ 


And strength superior gain ; 

*T were better far, believe my voice, 
‘To give my will the rein : 

For if | do not guard myself, 

Your guard will be but vain. 

For her who will not guard herself, 
No other guard you'll find ; 

Cunning and fear will weak be found 
To chain the active mind. 

Tho’ death himself should bar my way 
His menace I'd disdain ; 

Then learn, that till 1 guard myself, 
Your guard will still be vain. 

The raptur’d heart, which once has felt 
A sense of love’s delight, 

Flies like the moth’s impetuous wing, 
To find the taper’s light. 

A thousand guards, a thousand cares, 
Will ne’er the will restrain, 

For if I do not guard myself, 

All other guards are vain. 

Such is the all-controlling force 

Of Love’s resistless storm, 

It gives to beauty’s fairest shape, 

rhe dire chimera’s form. 

‘To wax the melting breast it turns, 
Flame o’er the cheek is spread, 

With hands of wool she opes the door, 
On felt the footsteps tread. 

Then try no more, with fruitless care, 
My wishes to restrain, 

For if Ido not guard myself, 

Your gttard will be but vain. 
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